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WE seem never to get finally rid of the relics of the autumn
festivals. The "specially composed9' oratorio, cantata, or sym-
phony, having been duly proclaimed a masterpiece, is set down
for its first performance in London later on; and these first per-
formances keep dropping in all the winter and stirring up our
worst passions. The latest arrival in this department is the sym-
phony composed by Mr Edward German for the Norwich Fes-
tival. It was played at the Crystal Palace on the i6th, and con-
ducted, like the rest of the concert, by the composer, Mr Manns
being absent at Glasgow, as he always is for the last concert of
the year. One advantage of this arrangement was that we got a
more exciting performance of Mendelssohn's Ruy Bias overture
than Mr Manns would have indulged us with now that he is wax-
ing grave in his tempi, and takes even a Beethoven scherzo at
ninety-six bars per minute instead of the old hundred and ten or
fifteen. Mr German raced the overture; and as Mendelssohn's
allegros are built for speed, comparing with Beethoven's much as
a yacht does with a three-decker, the result was brilliantly satis-
factory.

The Norwich symphony struck me as a mass of clever com-
position wasted. It is dramatic music without any subject, emo-
tional music without any mood, formal music without conspicu-
ous beauty and symmetry of design, externally a symphony,
really a fulfilment of a commission or seizure of a professional
opportunity, otherwise purposeless. It is much as if the Festival
committee had invited Mr Pinero to write an ode, arguing that
since odes are literature, and plays literature, and since Mr Pinero,
as a producer of plays, is a producer of literature, he must be the
right man to produce odes. And no doubt Mr Pinero could string
sentences into the form of an ode, just as Mr German has strung
themes into the form of a symphony. But compare the symphony
with the incidental music to Henry VIII by the same hand, which
was played at the end of the concert; and note how Mr German,
when he gets on his own ground, with definite dramatic business
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